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desired security was to be sought. The discussion of the French
plan by the General Commission at the beginning of February had
convinced the Government that there was little or no hope that the
plan would be adopted as a whole. On the conclusion of the debate,
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber appointed a sub-
committee to examine the position, and this sub-committee, which
reported in the middle of February, was believed to have taken the
view that France would do well, for the time being, not to insist too
rigidly upon improvements in the system of collective security, but
to concentrate instead on an effort to secure really effective arrange-
ments for the control of armaments and supervision of the execution
of a Disarmament Convention. On the 1st March Monsieur Daladier,
in an address delivered to the American Press Association in Paris,
declared that his Government looked forward to a simultaneous
reduction of all armed forces, and that he himself regarded effective
supervision of armaments as the most essential step towards a general
reduction. The prospects of agreement at Geneva would obviously
be improved if the French Government no longer intended to insist
upon additional contributions to security from the United States
and from Great Britain and upon the establishment of an inter-
national force; but, while the emphasis was thus shifting to the ques-
tion of control, it still remained open to doubt whether any system
of control which would satisfy France would be accepted by Germany.
By the beginning of March many observers had come to the con-
clusion that the Disarmament Conference was merely wasting time
and that the discussions were bound to be fruitless until the new
German Government had declared their policy in unmistakable
terms.
On the 1st March, Mr. Eden, the British Under-Secretary of State
for Foreign Affairs, who was acting as the Government's principal
representative at the Conference,1 had left Geneva for London in
order to report to the Cabinet on the position, and on the 3rd March
it had been officially announced that the British Prime Minister and
Foreign Minister intended to go to Geneva in the near future in order
to assist the Conference to reach early decisions. During the next
few days there was some discussion regarding the possibility of a
meeting at Geneva between the heads of Governments, or other
responsible Ministers, of the Great Powers, at which the differences
1 The only senior British Minister who had attended the Disarmament
Conference since it reopened was Lord Londonderry, who took a not very
helpful part in the discussions of the Air Commission on the 20th February
(see p. 242 above).